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seriously with continuous operation*    We had

what we called a hot blast, but It was really

only warm in comparison with modern practice.
The furnaceman tested its temperature with lead
and zinc,, strips of which were inserted at the
point where it entered the furnace. If the blast
melted lead it was not quite hot enough, and
if it melted zinc it was too hot, so we believed,
and would burn the iron. Between the melt-
ing point of lead and that of zinc, as we now
know, there is a very considerable difference, so
that our wind varied about as much in tempera-
ture as it did in pressure. If you reflect that
the blast: in those days was blown usually by
an engine that had been worn out on a Missis-
sippi River steamboat, and that it was the usual
thing for the men about a furnace to operate the
walking beam when the engine broke down?
you will have some light on the strength and
steadiness of the hot blast of that day.

It was about: 1868 that the Player hot blast
stove was brought from England to this country.
It was a decided improvement. This stove in-
troduced an innovation in being located on the
ground instead of at the tunnel-head. The first
stove to employ the regenerative principle was
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